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1.  INTRODUCING  THE  YOUTH  AND  DRUGS  COURSE 


In  most  countries,  psychoactive  substance  use  among  young  people  is  recognized 
as  a serious  social  problem,  and  a tragic  personal  one.  In  Canada,  the  response 
from  the  helping  professions  has  generaUy  been  limited  to  two  areas: 

• the  development  of  primary  drug  education  and  prevention  programs, 
mainly  for  delivery  through  the  schools; 

• the  development  of  tertiary  treatment  services  for  those  youth  most 
seriously  involved  in  drug  use. 

A third  avenue  of  response,  namely  secondary  prevention,  has  so  far  been  little 
considered,  and  is  correspondingly  under-developed. 

By  secondary  prevention,  we  mean  an  approach  which  focuses  on  identifying  and 
responding  to  the  needs  of  so-called  “early  stage”  drug  users  — those  young 
people  who  are  beyond  innocence,  but  before  crisis.  They  are  at  the  stage  when 
it  is  too  late  to  give  them  a lecture  on  drug  effects,  and  too  soon  to  place  them 
in  a residential  treatment  facility  — in  other  words,  most  drug-using  adolescents. 


No  one  knows  how  many  young  people  fall  into  this  category,  but  there  are 
certainly  thousands.  No  one  can  doubt  that  an  effective  means  of  intervening  to 
change  their  drug  use  behaviour  before  it  becomes  entrenched  would  spare  such 
kids,  their  parents  and  our  society  an  inestimable  amount  of  pain  — and  expense. 
The  Youth  and  Drugs  professional  education  package  proposes  to  begin  filling 
this  gap  by  providing  an  in-depth  course  of  professional  development  for  health, 
education  and  social  service  practitioners. 

Many  of  you  — physicians  and  nurses,  psychologists  and  other  therapists, 
teachers  and  guidance  counsellors,  police  and  corrections  officers,  and  youth 
workers  of  all  kinds  — are  in  routine  contact  with  youth  who  are  beginning  to 
experiment  with  or  use  drugs  regularly.  But  few  of  you  have  any  training  in  the 
alcohol  and  drug  use  field.  You  have  told  us  you  feel  unprepared  to  identify  and 
help  the  drug-using  youth  in  your  practices,  and  frustrated  by  a sense  of 
helplessness.  Too  often,  you  are  forced  to  watch  troubled  young  people  slip  from 
view,  toward  an  uncertain  future.  The  Youth  and  Drugs  course  will  enable 
you  to  respond  more  effectively  to  young  people  who  are  developing  problems 
in  which  drugs  or  alcohol  play  a part 


This  package  aims  to  help 
you  intervene  to  change 
youth  drug  use  behaviour 
before  it  becomes  en- 
trenched. 


Some  of  you  will  say  that  “it’s  not  our  job”,  that  intervention  with  young  drug 
users  should  be  done  by  “experts”.  But  existing  specialized  services  for 
drug-using  adolescents  are  simply  inadequate  to  the  need.  Too  many  young 
people  receive  no  help  at  all,  or  receive  it  only  after  their  drug  use  problems  have 
culminated  in  crisis.  The  best  alternative  is  to  train  and  motivate  more  profes- 
sionals in  non-specialist  fields,  women  and  men  like  yourself,  who  already  possess 
skills  in  youth  counselling  and  related  areas,  to  add  drug  use  intervention  to  your 
portfolios.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  contribute  to  a country-wide  growth  of  social 
service  agencies  and  individual  practitioners  with  the  ability  and  commitment  to 
help  yoimg  people  in  need. 
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The  interventions  we  are  proposing  do  not  require  an  “expert”  to  deliver  them. 
Anyone  who  works  with  youth  can  play  a part  in  the  secondary  prevention  of 
drug  use.  Anyone  to  whom  an  adolescent  talks  about  his/her  life  can  offer  at 
least  some  help.  Often  the  person  s/he  chooses  is  not  the  professional  therapist 
or  addictions  counsellor  — it  could  be  you.  After  studying  this  package,  you  will 
know  a lot  about  what  to  do  — and  what  your  real  limits  are  in  working  with 
young  drug  users.  When  you  have  reached  those  limits,  it  is  always  wise  to  seek 
more  specialized  assistance. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  you  have  too  many  responsibilities  already,  that  you 
simply  do  not  have  the  time,  or  the  institutional  backing,  to  add  addictions  work 
to  your  job  description.  And  sometimes,  of  course,  that  is  true.  For  you,  the 
first  three  Units  of  the  package  will  provide  uselul  information  on  adolescents  in 
general,  on  drug  use,  and  on  the  identification  and  motivation  of  young  substance 
users.  The  last  two  Units  will  give  you  valuable  insights  iuto  the  work  of  drug 
counsellors,  and  ideas  for  helping  both  your  colleagues  in  the  addictions  field 
and  the  young  drug  users  themselves. 

In  order  to  create  this  package,  we  have  borrowed  freely  from  both  primary 
prevention  and  tertiary  treatment  practices,  but  especially  the  latter.  Many  of 
our  ideas  are  based  on  the  pioneering  work  of  the  Youth  Clinic  of  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  which  dates  back  to  1972.  Although  we  borrow  heavily 
from  a “treatment”  model,  we  do  present  many  ideas  and  techniques  that  can  be 
used  for  the  lifestyle  re-education  of  drug-using  youth  as  well. 

In  the  addictions  field  generally,  drug  issues  have  been  little  studied  in  terms  of 
their  particular  apphcation  to  youth.  Research  has  been  overwhelmingly  directed 
at  adult  experience,  and  most  clinical  practice  with  youth  has  depended  on  adult 
treatment  models.  It  is  our  belief  that  adolescent  drug  use  is  different,  and 
so  professional  response  must  be  different 

To  try  and  address  this  gap  in  research  and  practice,  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (with  the  support  of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  and  the  help  of  sister 
agencies)  has  brought  to  bear  the  combined  talents  of  its  staff,  which  includes 
clinical,  scientific  and  educational  experts.  Together,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  at  this  time  to  define  and  present  drug  counselling  practices  that  are  sensitive 
to  the  adolescent  stage  in  the  life  cycle. 

The  concepts  and  skills  described  in  this  package  will  not  be  entirely  new  to 
anyone  in  the  helping  professions.  But  the  combination  of  basic  addiction 
counsellors’  training  and  a youth-specific  perspective  is  something  new.  In- 
evitably, there  are  holes  in  our  offering,  because  of  the  state  of  development  of 
the  field:  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done.  We  look  forward  to  future 
expansions  and  refinements  of  this  work  from  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  world. 
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We  have  tried  to  develop  a model  of  response  to  the  needs  of  young  drug  users 
that  is  comprehensive  — in  fact,  we  have  tried  to  describe  an  ideal  continuum 
of  care,  which  not  all  communities  can  achieve  right  away.  Even  so,  in  order 
to  focus  on  drug-specific  issues,  we  have  been  forced  to  define  a number  of  limits 
to  our  goals  and  scope. 

We  have  not  addressed  the  following  in  any  detail:  Limitations  to  this  pack- 

• the  special  circumstances  of  native  youth,  and  youth  of  other  ethnic  and  ^8^-  • • 
cultural  groups  (much  of  what  we  have  written  is  relevant); 

• life  crisis  issues  which  are  often  related  to  adolescent  drug  use,  such  as 
sexual  abuse,  depression,  suicidal  tendencies,  family  disintegration,  and  so 
on; 

• the  growing  literature  on  children  of  alcoholics; 

• generic  counselling  skills  which  can  be  useful  in  dealing  with  all  adolescents; 

• drug  education  and  prevention  programs. 

Three  important  notes  on  terminology: 

• There  is  no  universal  language  to  refer  to  professionals  and  youth  in  their 
relationship  to  one  another.  Some  of  you  have  “students”,  some  have 
“patients”,  some  have  “clients”.  We  have  tried  to  use  generic  terms,  but 
sometimes  we  use  “counsellor”  and  “client”  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  When 
we  do,  we  nevertheless  mean  to  refer  to  all  professionals  and  the  young 
people  with  whom  they  work. 

• We  refer  to  “adolescents”  throughout  the  package,  but  the  ideas  can  be 
applied  to  pre-adolescents  as  well.  Indeed,  much  of  the  behaviour,  and  even 
the  physical  maturity  patterns,  that  have  been  traditionally  associated  with 
Ihe  13  - 19  age  group  can  more  and  more  often  be  found  in  younger  children. 

• We  use  the  phrase  “drugs  and  alcohol”  rather  than  the  more  usual  “alcohol 
and  other  drugs”  because  we  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that 
“other  drugs”  is  somehow  a residual  category.  In  fact,  the  word  “drugs” 
alone  ought  to  suffice  in  addictions  work,  as  alcohol  is  simply  one  among 
the  many.  But  because  alcohol  does  have  particular  currency  in  this  age 
group,  we  have  named  it  in  our  standard  phrase. 
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2.  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 


2.1  Objectives: 

• to  provide  front-line  professionals  with  improved  skills  in  identifying, 
assessing,  and  intervening  effectively  with  adolescents  who  are  developing 
problems  as  a result  of  their  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

• to  assist  in  the  development  of  community  support  systems  for  youth  who 
are  experiencing  problems  with  drugs  and  alcohol. 

2.2  Target  Audience: 

You  should  consider  taking  this  course  if  you  are: 

an  addictions  worker  without  youth-specihc  training 
a youth  worker 
a street  outreach  worker 
a social  worker 
a family  physician 
a public  health  nurse 
a psychologist 

a guidance  counsellor  or  teacher 

a community  police  officer 

a juvenile  corrections  officer 

a recreational  counsellor 

an  occupational  therapist  in  contact  with  youth 

a member  of  the  clergy  or  other  religious  calling 

any  professional  whose  work  brings  you  in  routine  contact 
with  youth  who  may  be  involved  with  drug  use. 


Any  professional  whose 
work  brings  him/her  in 
routine  contact  with  youth 
should  consider  taking  this 
course. 


The  course  is  not  designed  for  parents,  or  for  young  people, 
although  both  might  find  some  parts  of  it  useful. 
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2.3  Components: 

There  are  three  components  to  the  Youth  and  Drugs  learning  package: 

• the  learner’s  manual,  or  Workbook,  presented  in  five  Units; 

• the  videotaped  case  studies; 

• the  background  Book  of  Readings. 

The  five  Units  of  the  Workbook  are  the  main  element  of  the  course.  They  are 
supported  by  four  dramatized  case  studies  packaged  on  five  videotapes,  and  a 
supplementary  Book  of  Readings.  These  components  are  described  more  fully 
below. 

The  Workbook: 

The  Workbook  is  presented  in  five  Units,  which  correspond  to  the  conceptual 
structure  of  the  course: 


□ 

Unit  1. 

Adolescent  Development 

□ 

Unit  2. 

Drugs  and  Their  Use 

□ 

Unit  3. 

Identification 

□ 

Unit  4. 

Assessment 

□ 

Units. 

Intervention  and  Treatment. 

The  modular  design  of 
this  package  will  allow 
you  to  tailor  it  to  your 
own  needs. 


The  first  two  Units  deliver  basic  background  information  that  all  professionals 
working  with  youth  and  drugs  will  need:  a general  overview  of  adolescent 
development,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  and  the  risk  factors  associated  with 
drug  use  (Unit  1);  key  concepts  in  the  addictions  field,  plus  drug  information, 
and  a discussion  of  patterns  of  use  by  young  people  (Unit  2). 

You  may  not  require  as  much  study  time  for  these  first  two  Units  as  for  Units 
3-5.  Some  of  you  will  already  be  familiar  with  the  issues  of  adolescent 
development;  others  will  know  the  addictions  field  well;  a few  of  you  may  feel 
comfortable  with  both.  The  amount  of  time  you  spend  on  these  two  background 
Units  is  up  to  you,  but  we  recommend  at  least  a quick  read-through,  so  that  you 
can  get  acquainted  with  the  approach  we  are  taking. 

Units  3 and  4 present  the  core  material  on  early  identification  and  assessment 
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Unit  5 introduces  methods  of  interrention  and  treatment  Here  we  have  taken 
a comprehensive  approach  — which  could  provide  either  a collection  of  useful 
ideas  for  initiating  change  in  an  adolescents  life,  or  the  framework  for  a new 
treatment  program.  The  Unit  will  be  an  especially  useful  resource  for  the 
practitioner  whose  primary  mandate  is  work  with  youth  and  drugs.  But  even  if 
treatment  is  an  impossible  or  impractical  level  of  involvement  for  you,  we  urge 
you  to  study  Unit  5,  and  carefully  consider  your  position:  it  now  seems  necessary 
that  as  many  professionals  as  possible  who  work  with  youth  take  on  the  job  of 
intervening  in  drug  use  cases.  You  will  almost  certainly  find  ideas  in  Unit  5 that 
you  can  use,  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  with  youth  you  are  doing. 

Each  of  the  five  Units  begins  with  an  orientation  section,  marked  with  coloured 
marginal  bars.  You  will  get  more  out  of  the  package  if  you  read  the  orientation 
section  carefully  before  starting  each  new  Unit.  It  contains: 

• an  introduction; 

• a list  of  expected  learning  outcomes; 

• a list  of  topics  to  be  covered  in  the  Unit,  which  will  act  as  a preview  and  a 
ready  reference; 

• suggestions  for  working  on  the  Unit,  and  an  estimate  of  study  time.  (Please 
treat  this  estimate  as  a guideline  only.) 

In  addition,  the  text  of  each  Unit  contains  the  following  elements,  presented  in 
identifying  formats: 


activities  designed  to  provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  apply 
the  ideas  and  skills  we  are  presenting,  and  adapt  them  to  your 
own  situation.  (You  may  wish  to  undertake  some  of  these 
activities  with  a colleague.)  It  is  very  much  in  your  interest  to 
carry  out  these  activities. 


COUNSELLOR’S  TIPS 

which  are  practical  hints  from  experienced  practising  profes- 
sionals about  how  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  you  will 
m.  face. 
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The  Book  of  Readings: 

This  book  contains  a set  of  in-depth  essays  paralleling  the  Units  in  the  Workbook. 
They  have  been  writtoi  by  leading  researchers  in  the  field  of  youth  and  drugs, 
primarily  scientists  located  at  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario.  These 
papers  will  provide  you  with  a review  of  current  research  findings  and  clinical 
practices,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 

The  Book  of  Readings  gives  special  consideration  to  two  key  issues  from  the 
Workbook:  legal  issues  and  family  counselling.  Its  other  chapters  follow  the 
structure  of  the  Workbook,  except  that  the  topics  of  Identification  and  Assessment 
have  been  combined  into  a single  paper. 

We  recommend  that  you  work  through  a Unit  of  the  Workbook  first,  before 
reading  the  related  material  in  the  Book  of  Readings. 

Videotaped  Case  Studies: 

A series  of  four  videotaped  dramas  were  especially  produced  to  complement  the 
print  material  of  the  course.  They  tell  the  stories  of  several  professionals  as  they 
try  to  help  four  young  drug  users  who  are  at  different  stages  of  use  and  in  varying 
circumstances:  “Cindy”,  “Danny”,  “Theresa”  and  “Chris”.  Each  of  their  stories 
highlights  elements  of  the  course,  as  the  presenter,  journalist  Susan  Reisler,  will 
point  out  to  you  on  screen. 

“Cindy”,  “Danny”  and  “Theresa”  are  presented  in  continuing  episodes  keyed  to 
the  first  four  Units  of  the  Workbook.  In  other  words,  you  will  learn  a little  more 
about  each  story,  soap-opera  style,  as  you  progress  from  Unit  to  Unit.  These 
case  studies  are  dramas  rather  than  expositions  of  the  text.  As  such,  they  do  not 
follow  neatly  the  order  and  contents  of  each  Unit,  but  rather  show  a dynamic 
example  of  how  things  might  happen  in  “real  life”.  The  story  of  “Chris”  will  be 
presented  in  its  oitirety  in  conjunction  with  Unit  5.  It  will  serve  as  both  a summary 
of  course  concepts  and  a brief  demonstration  of  some  treatment  methods. 

We  have  chosen  to  show  instances  of  bad  practice  as  well  as  good  in  these 
videotapes,  in  order  to  encourage  constructive  criticism  on  your  part.  VVe  hope 
that  no  professional  group  portrayed  will  feel  slighted,  as  we  all  know  that 
there  is  good  and  bad  practice  in  every  discipline.  For  learning  purposes,  the 
professionals  portrayed  are  interchangeable. 

You  should  watch  the  appropriate  set  of  episodes  at  the  beginning  of  each  Unit. 
They  are  clearly  marked  as  numbers  1-5,  corresponding  to  the  Units  of  the 
Workbook.  There  will  be  exercises  based  on  the  videotapes  contained  in  each 
Unit. 


The  videotapes  dramatize 
the  elements  of  the  course. 
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How  to  watch  videotapes  for  better  learning: 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  approach  instructional  videos  as  you  would  approach 
commercial  television.  You  are  in  control  of  these  tapes,  and  you  should  '‘thumb 
through  them”  as  you  would  the  Workbook:  use  the  “stop”,  “pause”  and 
“playback”  buttons  of  your  VCR  to  good  advantage.  They  are  carefully 
constructed  not  just  to  entertain,  but  to  get  you  thinking.  You  should  study  and 
assess  their  contents,  and  perhaps  discuss  them  with  colleagues. 

• watch  each  segment  through,  and  then  review  the  parts  you  find  especially 
useful  or  interesting. 

• keep  the  remote  control  close  at  hand,  and  do  your  own  “instant  replays” 
for  closer  study. 
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3.  HOW  TO  USE  THIS  LEARNING  PACKAGE 


The  suggested  time  you  will  need  to  work  through  this  package  is  13  weeks  — 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  hours  you  have  each  week  to  devote  to 
the  undertaking.  We  suggest  that  you  try  to  set  aside  about  6-8  hours  per  week 
for  study.  On  that  basis,  we  estimate  that  you  will  need: 

• 2 weeks  for  Unit  1 

• 2 weeks  for  Unit  2 

• 2 weeks  for  Unit  3 

• 3 weeks  for  Unit  4 

• 4 weeks  for  Unit  5. 

The  total  suggested  time  is  therefore  13  weeks,  or  one  term  of  post-secondary 
education  time.  In  each  Unit  there  is  a more  specific  estimate  of  the  average  time 
it  will  take  to  complete  all  the  reading,  viewing  and  activities  associated  with  that 
Unit. 

One  additional  resource  for  you  to  consider  when  you  are  working  out  your 
approach  to  the  course  materials  is  your  colleagues  in  the  field.  Some  of  them 
may  be  interested  in  working  along  with  you,  or  in  helping  you  with  the  activities 
and  in  discussing  the  content. 


The  Challenge  of  Independent  Study 

This  version  of  the  Youth  and  Drugs  professional  education  package  has, been 
designed  for  independent  study.  Independent  study  is  one  form  of  “open 
learning”  — an  alternative  to  more  traditional  forms  of  education.  It  is  an 
^proach  in  which  learners  can  study  at  the  time,  place  and  pace  of  their  choosing, 
using  a variety  of  instructional  methods  ranging  from  telecourses  to  traditional 
correspondence  courses. 

Independent  study  involves  no  classroom  and  no  teacher  — at  least,  not  in  the 
usual  sense.  It  depends  primarily  on  the  self-motivated  and  self-disciplined 
learner  to  set  and  follow  his  or  her  own  program  of  study,  using  the  guidelines 
provided  in  a well-designed  curriculum  package.  Undertaking  independent  study 
takes  will  power  and  determination  on  your  part.  You  control  your  own  learning. 
No  one  is  beside  you  to  set  your  goals  and  compel  you  to  meet  them.  This  format 
gives  you  maximum  flexibility,  but  requires  maximum  responsibihty. 

To  help  ensure  your  success,  we  have  provided  this  Study  Guide,  which  will: 

• give  you  the  necessary  guidance  to  work  through  the  content  in  the  most 
efficient  manner; 

• give  you  some  hints  for  effective  studying  on  your  own. 


This  course  will  take 
roughly  13  weeks  (6-8 
hours  per  week)  for  you  to 
work  through. 


Independent  study  gives  you 
maximum  flexibility,  but 
requires  maximum  respon- 
sibility. 
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Think  of  studying  this 
material  as  a pleasurable 
and  exciting  activity, 
which  can  benefit  both  you 
and  the  young  people  you 
work  with. 


4.  EFFECTIVE  STUDY  SKILLS 


The  following  are  a few  hints  on  how  to  work  through  an  independent  study 
package. 

1.  Plan  out  a written  study  schedule  for  yourself.  It  should  be  realistic  and 
flexible,  but  show  some  self-discipline.  Be  sure  to  reschedule  those  course 
components  and  activities  that  just  do  not  get  completed  according  to  the 
plan. 

When  you  are  scheduling  study  time,  remember  to; 

• Rotate  among  contrasting  activities  such  as  reading,  doing  assign- 
ments and  watching  videos; 

• Schedule  breaks; 

• Reward  yourself  for  accomplishments. 

2.  Set  aside  a special  place  where  you  can  concentrate  on  your  work. 

3.  Tips  on  reading  and  learning: 

• Try  pre-reading  (scanning)  a Section  to  get  the  gist  of  it. 

• Determine  the  focus  and  perspective  of  each  paragraph.  Section 
and  Unit. 

• Take  special  note  of  what  is  highlighted  or  italicized  or  em- 
phasized in  any  other  way. 

• When  taking  notes,  survey  the  Unit  first,  read  through  once,  and 
then  go  back,  taking  organized  notes. 

• Doodling  your  comments  and  observations  in  the  margins  can  be 
surprisingly  effective  for  memory  — we  have  left  wide  margins 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  Practice  is  the  first  principle  of  learning  and  remembering.  We  often  learn 
best  by  doing  things.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  many  activities 
interspersed  throughout  the  Workbook. 

It  is  particularly  effective  to  practise  by  sharing  information,  particularly 
with  colleagues,  who  can  then  challenge  you,  and  together  you  can  expand 
on  the  concepts  and  skills  taught. 

5.  Most  importantly,  remember  that  studying  is  but  one  of  many  daily  activities 
that  can  lead  to  personal  and  professional  fulfillment.  Keep  your  commit- 
ment to  yourself  to  study,  but  remember,  it  is  not  healthy  to  become  obsessed. 
That  will  only  add  to  stress.  Think  of  studying  this  material  as  a pleasurable 
and  exciting  activity,  which  can  benefit  both  you  and  the  young  people  you 
work  with. 
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5.  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  LEARNER 


Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Alcohol  & Drug  Dependency  Commission  of  Newfoundland  & Labrador 
120  Torbay  Road 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
AlA  2G8 
(709)  737-3600 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Addiction  Services  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
Department  of  Health  & Social  Services 
Eric  Found  Building 
65  McGill  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  37 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island 
CIA  7K2 
(902)  892-4265 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Nova  Scotia  Commission  on  Drug  Dependency 
Lord  Nelson  Building,  6th  Floor 
5675  Spring  Garden  Road 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
B3J  IHl 
(902)  424-4270 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Alcoholism  & Drug  Dependency  Commission  of  New  Brunswick 
Victoria  Health  Centre,  3rd  Floor 
65  Brunswick  Street 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
E3B  5H1 
(506)  453-2136 

QUEBEC 

Services  de  programmes  aux  personnes  toxicomanes 
Minist^re  de  la  Sant6  et  des  Services  Sociaux 
Edifice  Le  Mil  Cinq,  3 etage 
1005,  Chemin  Sainte-Foy 
Quebec,  Quebec 
GIS  4N4 
(418)  634-1344 

ONTARIO 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  2S1 
(416)  595-6000 
1-800-387-2916 
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MANITOBA 

Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Manitoba 
1031  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3G  0R8 
(204)  944-6200 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskatchewan  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission 
1942  Hamilton  Street 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
S4P  3V7 
(306)  787-4085 

ALBERTA 

Alberta  Alcohol  & Drug  Abuse  Commission 
Pacific  Plaza,  7th  Floor 
10909  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  3M9 
(403)  427-7301 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  Consumer  Services 

1019  Wharf  Street 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 

V8V  1X4 

(604)  387-5870 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

Alcohol  & Drug  Services 

Department  of  Social  Services 
Precambrian  Building,  6th  Floor 
Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories 
X1A2L9 
(403)  873-7155 

YUKON 

Alcohol  & Drug  Services 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources 

6118-6th  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  2703 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 

YIA  2C6 

(403)  667-5777 
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Most  provinces  provide  directories  of  addiction  treatment  services,  listed  below. 
You  should  be  aware,  however,  fliat  few  are  youth-specific,  and  many  do  not  admit 
adolescents  at  all. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Directory  of  Treatment  & Rehabilitation  Services  in  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia:  Nova  Scotia  Commission  on  Drug  Dependency,  1987. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Services  and  Facilities  of  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependency  Commission  of 
New  Brunswick.  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick:  AlcohoUsm  and  Drug  Depend- 
ency Commission  of  New  Brunswick,  1988. 

ONTARIO 

Directory  of  Alcohol  & Drug  Treatment  Resources  in  Ontario.  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  1989. 

MANITOBA 

AFM  & Other  Chemical  Dependency  Services  in  Manitoba.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba: 
The  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Manitoba,  1984. 

Treatment,  Prevention  & Education  Services  within  the  Winnipeg  Area.  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba:  The  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Manitoba,  1987. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

SAD  AC  Services  Directory.  Regina,  Saskatchewan:  Saskatchewan  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Commission,  1988. 

ALBERTA 

AADAC  Directory  of  Services.  Edmonton,  Alberta:  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Commission,  1988. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Directory:  Substance  Abuse  Services  in  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia:  Kaiser  Substance  Abuse  Foundation,  1988. 

Program  Description  Manual.  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  Ministry  of  Health, 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs,  1986. 

A Note  on  Visual  Resources: 

A very  large  number  of  film,  tape  and  other  audiovisual  resources  about 
adolescent  drug  and  alcohol  use  — and  ways  to  combat  it  — are  on  the  market, 
the  majority  produced  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are  aimed  at  adolescents 
themselves,  rather  than  the  professionals  working  with  them,  which  places  them 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  course.  However,  we  will  provide  you  with  some 
sources  of  further  information  and/or  supply  for  these  materials: 

• Canadian  Learning  Company 
2229  Kingston  Road,  ttlQfi 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIN  1T8 
(Additional  offices  in  Regina  and  Edmonton). 
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School  Services  of  Canada 
66  Portland  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5V  2M8 

Sunburst  Communications 
P.O.  Box  3240,  Station  F, 

Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIW  9Z9 

FLI  Learning  Systems, 
c/o  Kinetic  Inc 
408  Dundas  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario,  MSA  2 AS 

The  library  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  (Toronto)  has  an  exten- 
sive audiovisual  resources  collection,  which  it  previews  and  rates  for  the 
convenience  of  potential  borrowers. 


